THE  EMPIRE  OF  INDIA
course, as highly reputed in India as in Europe, and a college which has lately been established by the Arya Samaj is organised very completely upon a monastic basis, the students being altogether secluded from outside influence during the period of their college course.
It is an obvious criticism of British educational policy that it annually throws upon the country thousands of ill-educated and discontented young men who despise manual labour but are intellectually unfit for any position above a petty clerkship. The great majority of those who work for examinations fail to pass them; indeed, failure is so general that to have tried unsuccessfully has come to be accepted as an educational qualification. Much unhappiness must result from this wastage. And those who succeed in the examination room purchase their success at the cost of their mental contentment. In the course of their education they have learnt to respect ideals which are so incompatible with their customs as not to be adopted in practice without a forfeiture of their most intimate relationships. The natural result is an instability and petulance of judgment. Irritated by a feeling of hopelessness, they will at times violently condemn the European standards which at heart they approve, and will fling themselves into movements of violent reaction. This is only to be expected. Ferments disturb the material upon which they act, and social changes are necessarily accompanied by restlessness and unhappiness. Unemployment is a further source of discontent. Government service can no longer absorb all those who are qualified for it: the pursuit of medicine, engineering or commerce has, so far, offered little, and the only openings are afforded by teaching, journalism or the law. These professions are now crowded. But whatever be the complications English education has introduced, it was obviously impossible to withhold it. And we must remember that it has produced men of high culture and
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